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COLLEGES IN BOOK FORM. 

THIRTY or forty years ago. when the so-called col- 
lege ideal was pictured a tall, slim, sallow-complex- 
ioned abstraction, clad in sombre black, ill-fitted to his 
angular form, the newspapers throughout the country 
delighted not in presenting to their readers a detailed 
account of his daily habits and idiosyncrasies. His com- 
paratively uneventful college career lacked that freshness 
and spontaneity so necessary lor the graphic descriptions 
of the modern newspaper. And we can hardly blame 
the reporters. The "grind" of the former generation 
may have been a prodigy of intellectual accomplishments, 
an infallible authority in Greek and Latin technicalities, 
and have waxed all-persuasive in Linonia or Brothers, 
but he was far from an inspiring object. In these later 
years the tendency has been slowly, but none the less 
surely, to unite college with public interests. The col- 
lege is no longer estranged from the public nor the public 
from the college. This transition or back-sliding, some 
may be pleased to call it, from the altogether intellectual 
ideal to the ideal of common sense and public apprecia- 
tion has been greatly influenced by athletics. 
VOL. LXI. 5 
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With the rise of athletics in the college man's estima- 
tion also came the importance of the college world to 
the newspaper public. Where formerly appeared a stray 
Commencement or Junior Exhibition proj^ram and occa- 
sional squibs on the town and gown riots, now has 
expanded into long-winded accounts on the most trivial 
college matters, and ridiculously minute descriptions of 
the crew and eleven. 

With pardonable self-assertion we may say that Yale 
has always occupied a prominent place in college athletics, 
and consequently has both basked in public favor and 
been satirized through the treacherous duplicity of news- 
paper correspondents. Happily for us, however, the true 
romance of our college life, ever changing, ever new, 
lies beyond the omnivorous grasp of the modern press. 
No matter how numerous and varied may be the details, 
or how studied and felicitous the modes of expression, 
the true picturesqueness and real delight which graduates 
and undergraduates love to picture in their fireside dreams 
of " when I was in college," are forever closed to the 
newspaper. Not for a moment does the collegian of 
to-day ignore the importance of the newspaper in the 
college world. While we recognize its great and wide- 
spread influence in molding college opinion, we are far 
too subservient to the editorial dogmas of the great 
dailies. The part played by the newspapers in the recent 
Yale-Harvard controversy has been unparalleled, and it 
is our well-grounded belief that the present estrangement 
has been caused and aggravated more by the ubiquitous 
reporters than by the ill-timed remarks of coaches and 
players. 

The last few years has witnessed the publication of 
college stories in book form — photographic views of the 
various phases of American college life. The great public, 
insatiate for all matters collegiate, seized upon them with 
avidity. "Harvard Stories" had a much envied popu- 
larity. Very pretty, well-written stories they are, but 
that peculiar, intangible, and almost indescribable element 
in University life is wanting — that which may be well 
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called the college atmosphere. Last year both Princeton 
and Yale were regaled with stories of their several prom- 
inent college customs and traditions. In " Princeton 
Stories " we undoubtedly have a very healthy inspiration 
for the typical college story. Certainly the most obtuse 
and prejudiced reader can not fail to appreciate the 
beautiful spirit which floats over old Nassau. "The 
Madness of Poler Stacy " is truly pathetic. The pseudo- 
condescension of prominent upper classmen toward an 
innocent and innocuous grind and his subsequent dis- 
covery of his " Madness," presents a feature in our col- 
lege life which is indeed pitiable, as it Is suggestive. Mean- 
spirited and cowardly as is its tone, the tale is the most 
powerful in the whole collection. Above all, the dramatic 
element and healthful feeling in these stories augur well 
for the future of the American college story. The char- 
acters are real human beings — not mere puppets in the 
hands of a superficial observer ot college customs. 

Our own Yale literature has been comparatively very 
extensive during the last twelvemonth. We have books 
excellent, books ridiculous and books libelous. About a 
year ago " The Ways of Yale " rejoiced the hearts of the 
old graduates and was duly revered by the undergraduates. 
In a delightfully readable way it gave us a well-defined 
picture of Yale in the days of the Wooden Spoon and 
Linonia and Brothers. Many of the old customs and 
traditions therein described have long since passed away. 
The truly romantic college atmosphere is there, and we 
easily recognize that unending and unchanging is the 
varying battle between student and landlady, townies and 
college men. The slight and, it must be said, excusable 
fault in the book is that it is not " Up To Date," lament- 
ably too true of the next booklet on Yale life. Neither 
an artistic nor even truthful representation of the college 
world, still it had a truly sky-rocket popularity, plunged, 
as we were, in the vortex of social festivities. The so- 
called "shriek of delight" which hailed its appearance 
was sooa transformed into ridicule and then disgust. 
Although the gossipy descriptions of the Jin de siecle 
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Yalensian did the college no harm — for they were too 
laughable — the next work on Yale, modelled after " Har- 
vard Stories," has worked no small harm to the fair name 
of Yale. And the injury is all the more lasting and 
lamentable since the stories are written by one who 
ought to have known better. Resembling the " Harvard 
Stories" in form and feature, they are utterly deficient 
in the literary quality and freshness the latter stories pos- 
sess. What the author lacKed m this particular he endeav- 
ored to gloss over by a certain forced familiarity with 
our slang, that is in itself very artificial and deliciously 
fiat. The implied heroes are either inveterate gamblers 
or insatiate drunkards, and their conversation would put 
to shame a Bowery tough. The pranks played at the 
expense of the Faculty or the inoffensive townsmen are 
beyond the wildest dreams of the most insidious sopho- 
more. When such improbable and thoroughly discred- 
itable stories are served up to the gullible public, most 
receptive of college scandal, we cannot blame the fond 
father hesitating to send his son to Yale or any other 
University where such awful things occur. The stories 
are nothing more nor less than a slanderous libel on the 
college, and should be firmly disavowed and disowned 
as such. 

It is the prevailing cry of hack writers and some of the 
representatives of the press that here at Yale the far- 
famed democracy and healthful spirit are fast disappear- 
ing, along with the Brick Row ; that we have lost sight 
of the objects for which we are here ; that athletics are 
the end-all and be-all of a Yalensian's existence. We 
would answer these charges with a simple No, written 
large and black. We are not insane over athletics. The 
atmosphere here is one of study and of work. The man 
of brains gets his rewards here as elsewhere. Wide- 
spread and deep-seated is our interest in History, Political 
Science and English Literature, The competition for 
editorial positions on the college papers was never keener, 
and above all our newly-awakened enthusiasm in debat- 
ing carries with it the deepest significance. We are not 
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a college of athletes, but, let us hope, a college of earnest, 
thoughtful, broad-minded men. The great dailies may 
~ print, with seeming seriousness, long-winded articles about 
our athletic teams, and give minute details and schedules of 
how our captains pass the time of day, but these accounts 
only provoke derisive laughter inside the college walls. 
We are not desirous of newspaper fame; it is unhealthy, 
unsportsmanlike, and characterizes Universities or incipi- 
ent growth. The public at large regards us and our 
sports too seriously. The failure to score a touchdown 
or the losing of a boat race would not cause the college 
to relapse into swift decay. To the glory and honor of 
Harvard be it said, that the almost unvarying defeats of 
her athletic teams does not mar her unblemished reputa- 
tion as a college. Amid the direst athletic disasters she 
may point with just and well-deserved pride to her Faculty 
and Curriculum — the foundations whereon her material 
progress and prosperity will ever stand. 

It would be a wonderfully good thing for our colleges, 
and Yale in parlicular, could they entirely emancipate 
themselves from the insidious and precarious thraldom of 
the public press. We are too fond of " rushing into print " 
when any grievance occurs. With a healthful freedom 
would dawn a renewed awakening in college literature. 
We have not despaired of a good college story. The 
college life of a man is the happiest as well as the most 
incomplete period in his existence. He enters a boy, with 
boyish tastes and interests ; he graduates, it is to be hoped, 
a well-rounded man, capable of meeting and overcoming 
the obstacles of this world. May the day come soon, 
when the story of our college lives, with all that Yale 
and only Yale can give, will no longer be a visionary 
intangibility, but a living reality which can be handled 
and read by future generations. 

Philip Curran Peck. 
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SHUCKIN' TIME. 

THE blue smoke from the cabin chimney curled lazily 
into the air and was lost in the clear sky. In the 
distance the river crept dreamily through the haze of 
the Indian summer, and from its further bank rose the 
hills, brown with the autumn woods. On a bench in front 
of the cabin sat a negro, working over a broken hoe- 
handle, while a boy stood in front of him, solemnly 
watching the operation. From around the corner came 
a girl's shrill voice. " Nor suh, ah ain' takin' no mo' stock 
in you." The man on the bench stopped working. The 
boy looked at him and grinned ; "Jinny's gin it to 'im, ain't 
she, Lige?" Lige grinned back at him, and Jinny's voice 
went on. 

"Nor suh, you kain' talk tome! You ain' git drunk, 
ain't you? Ain' ah seen you las' night mahse'f? Ah ain' 
givin' mahse'f to no drunk aiggah. El ah ketch you dat- 
a-way agin, ah'U — ah'll — dey ain' no tellin' what ah'll do." 

Again the boy and Lige exchanged grins. " Why'n' 
you do like dat Lige do?" and her voice rose angrily. 
" He ain' no loafin' good-for-nuttin' niggah ! Huh ! You 
ain' ketch him riggin' hisse'f out in all dese high 'n mighty 
gimcracks. Ah tells you what, ntggah, ah 'm des gwaa 
mah'y dat Lige ef you ain' look out !" 

There was silence around the corner, and in a minute 
Lige and the boy saw Jinny walking up the path with her 
head in the air, and 'Rastus following her slowly. Lige, 
still grinning broadly, picked up his hoe again. The boy 
regarded him earnestly. Presently, "She say she gwan 
mah'y you if dat 'Rastus git drunk, Lige?" Lige looked 
up at him and chuckled : " Dat what she say, boy." 
" S'posin' he ain' git drunk, Lige?" The hoe fell to the 
ground. Lige looked up, alarmed. "Ain' git drunk? 
In course he gwan git drunk ! Wha' fur you talkin' like 
dat fur, Jairus ? He des boun' ter git drunk." But Lige's 
grin was gone, as he picked up his hoe and went into the 
cabin. 
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The next day the boy Jairus found 'Rastus on the 
wharf, whittling away on a bit of pine. He went up to 
him slowly. " Mornin', Mistah "Rastus." 'Rastus said 
nothing and went on whittling. Jairus sat down on the 
edge of the wharf and began cautiously, " Seen Lige dis 
raawnia', Mistah "Rastus?" "Naw." The boy dropped a 
clam shell into the water, and watched it as it twisted 
and slid to the bottom. "Lige say," he began again, "'at 
he kin lick you," — he watched another shell to the bottom 
before finishing — " a-shuckin' cawn, Mistah 'Rastus." 
'Rastus grunted, but said nothing, and in a minute walked 
off, leaving the boy dropping shells into the water. 

That night the whole river side knew that Lige and 
'Rastus were to have a race at the husking. Lige sat at 
his door when one of the men came up and sat down by 
him. " Kin y' lick um, Lige?" he asked, anxiously. Lige 
looked at him. " Ef ah ain' gtt what ah want, ah'll des 
clar outen dis mighty quick," he said decisively, and his 
friend went off highly elated. 

The night of the husking came, and the barn was 
crowded. Never had 'Rastus worked so hard. His pile 
rose higher and higher, while the perspiration rolled 
down his face and his hands moved like a machine. Lige 
worked on slowly and steadily, gradually falling behind, 
until at last it was over, and his supporters went sorrow- 
fully away. "Rastus had won ! 

The next morning saw Lige on the bench by his door, 
singing to himself as he worked, and by him, as usual, 
stood the boy Jairus. After a time Lige stopped his 
singing and looked up at the boy with a grin. The boy 
grinned in sympathy. " He done gone 'n' done it, ain't 
he, Lige ?" Lige laughed. " Ah'm gwan mah"y dat Jinny 
nex' mont'," he replied, and indulged in a prolonged grin 
as he went on with his work. 

David DeForest Burrell, 
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NIGHT WIND. 

Nigbl wind roaming the fotoat, — 

Wild (pint ne'er at rett 

Wafting lilveiy music 

From the pine-clad mountiiD creat. 
HiDgltng Ibj voice with the niurma ring stream a. 
Rippling jon lake wheie the moooHght gleams, 

SoftI]' ling to-night 

A aong with slamber laden. 

Wild 7et iweei of toae, 

A soft and dreamj music 

Wlih a power all its own ; 
Rising and falling in measure slow 
Uke the miserere chanted low 

By monks at eventide. 

Then a« jout sweet song rises 

Off In the forest deep. 

Oh inaj mj thoughts be wafted 

To that river named Sleep 
And float along on its current bright 
Bj peaceful meadows, fairr-llke. 

To dreamland far away. 



A SUCCESSOR OF HERRICK. 

HERRICK made his poetry a garden of dafiodils, 
roses, lilies and violets, and he passes through it 
pausing ever and anon to speak passionate words of love 
to every maid who plucks the flowers by the way. With 
chartning inconstancy, he tells Julia that her beauty is 
unsurpassed and his love of her unequaled, and then if by 
chance he met with Prue or Perilla or Anthea, he tells 
each that she alone fills his heart. There is no gloom of 
storm or shower and the only sign of rain is 

" A pure seed pearl of infant dew 
Brought and besweetened in a blue 
And piegnant violet." 
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The place is harmony itself save when the cherries weep 
for envy of Julia's lips. Sometimes he strolls alone to 
ponder on truth and religion and virtue, but fortunately 
these meditations are seldom more than two lines long. 
His thoughts are light, but he puts his whole feeling into 
them and sings of whatever is uppermost in his mind 
with all sincerity, whether it be sack or beer, Perilla or 
King Oberon, witchcraft or Julia's petticoat. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich caught the spirit of song in 
Herrick's poetry and in his own singing makes even 
sweeter music. The melody in his rhythm makes it 
seem, in reading each poem, that some soft accompani- 
ment which the words themselves have set in motion is 
vaguely heard. Herrick beautifully described this deep 
charm in Mr. Aldrich's poetry when he wrote of Julia's 
voice as 

" Melting melodious words (o lutes of amber." 

Everything in nature paints its picture on his heart and 
when he sings his passion and emotions speak in his 
imagery. 

The old New Hampshire town of Portsmouth was his 
birthplace, and shadowy with past generations, full of 
legend and romance, it nursed his imagination. At its 
decaying wharfs there often lay sea-worn hulks from far 
Ceylon and ladened with the spices of the East. These 
brought him strange fancies, as he says : 



But the bills and woods back of the old city had a milder 
influence on him and filled his songs with the simpler 
strains that most affect the feelings with their sweetness. 
As a boy he lacked the thoughtful and romantic turn of a 
poet. He was too active for sober Portsmouth, and his 
delightful autobiography " The Story of a Bad Boy " 
rather implies that his towns folk were glad when he 
became a poet and assumed a more dreamy and less offen- 
sive attitude toward society. He was sixteen years old 
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when his father met with severe losses and he was com- 
pelled to forego a collegiate education and earn his own 
livelihood in a banking hrm. But during the three years 
of his mercantile life he saw upon the ledgers fancies that 
he set down in song after bis daily labors. His poems 
were full of such rare poetical feeling and delicate fancy, 
that be soon gained recognition. They were the voices 
and visions that came to bim in youth, the recollections 
of his child-days, that held such charm over him. He 
says he always felt their presence — 

" Thejr followed me from street to street 
The dreams that made my boyhood sweet." 

" Baby Bell " is one of the sweetest of his early poems. 
There is such a tenderness of feeling in it that few can 
read it and not be strangely moved, and the deep, con- 
strained anguish, told so sofily, gives it pathos. It is 
a vision of a pure baby soul that came to earth with joy 
and springtime ; then the picture changes to the autumn 
as the Baby Bell's life begins to fade, and when the mes- 
senger came from unseen lands 

" We woTe the roses round her brow- 
White buds, the summer's drifted snow 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers, 
And thus went dainty Baby Bell 
Out of this wotld of OUTS." 

When the poem first appeared, it was thought that its 
author was a parent who had known the bereavement 
that the story tells ; but no one suspected that an 
ambitious young clerk could be the writer of such a 
song. " Baby Bell " is characteristic of Mr. Aldrich's 
artistic treatment, for he aims at making the story second- 
ary to his thought and language, and the reader feels that 
the incident is simply a slender thread that binds his deli- 
cate fancies together. 

His dreams of Italy and the East are rare pieces of 
imagery; every outline in them is distinct; each color 
rich and mellow. One can almost see the delicate veins 
in his Italian Pampina's hand as she holds 
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" Her wfne-dark drapery fold in fold 
Imprisoned bj an ivoTy hand," 

and hear the rustling of her dress as the girlish figure 
moves along the shore with stately grace. The Oriental 
themes that Mr. Aldrich likes so well, though finely 
colored, seldom have the tender feeling that inspiration 
from his own woods and hills gives his verse. The set- 
tings of these poems are not familiar to most readers, and 
consequently are not fully appreciated, but the music in 
them is particularly sweet. One of his greatest pleasures 
is to roam in Herrick's garden and find the beauties that 
Herrick's lighter nature passed by. He has given the 
fiowers a new language with a deep meaning, whether it 
be the mignonette, over which some fanciful love of his 
bends, or the "Asphodel flower of life and Amaranth 
flower of death." 

In the early days of his enthusiasm, when he lived in a 
cheerless attic, he says the rhymes were ever slipping 
from his lips and his heart was full of music. There he 
felt his first inspirations, alone among the city spires and 
song of the birds, looking down on the river and listen- 
ing to the noises in the street. Night and day visions 
were passing before him over the city ; they filled his 
lonely room and made his heart glad, and the tender recol- 
lections of them made him say 

" A man should live in a garret aloof 
And hare few friends and go poorly clad 
With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof 
To keep the Goddess constant and glad." 

He has not strictly followed his own advice, for the 
garret has long been a thing of the past and now he finds 
his inspiration amid happier surroundings; still the god- 
dess is always glad when she gives him his songs. Mr. 
Aldrich never forces his muse into singing, but waits 
upon moods with uncomplaining patience. Once in writ- 
ing a story that promised well, he said his characters 
came to a full stop in the midst of a most interesting cod- 
versation and couldn't be induced to say another word 
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for two weeks. Much of his beauty is due to this, for he 
always sings of some deep feeling or emotion of his own. 
His thoughts are often sorrowful, and it may be that a veia 
of sadness runs in his nature or the changes of his life 
have left a scar. With subdued passion he says, 

" Sorrow, make a verse for me 
That ahal) breitbe tU humin grieving. 
Let It be lore'i ezequy 
And the knell o( «)] believing. 

Braid a wreath for Beauty'* head 

Valle; lllie* one or two should be woven wlib the rue ; 

Sorrow, sorrow, all is spoken ; she is dead." 

The heart has risen in rebellion, and its grief has 
destroyed faith in all things. As he advances in life he 
seems to prefer the lyric rather than longer poems, and in 
these short songs lies his deepest charm. There is a won> 
derful melody in his latter quatrains and interludes and 
their thought is delicate and always unfolding pleasant 
surprises. Much of the beauty in them is due to their 
simplicity ; for he never takes flight to higher realms, but 
only desires that his song shall be 

" Soft as the latlu fringe that shades 
The ejelids of thy fragrant maids ; 
Brief as thj lyrics, Herrick, are 
And polished as the bosom of a star." 

Frederick Tilney. 
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A BUNCH OF RED ROSES. 

AS he lay back in the carnage and looked out into the 
night the thoughts of the last few hours that crowded 
into his mind were as vague and confused as the whirl of 
the storm. The last scene at the theatre rose again before 
him but dimly, indistinctly, as something that had hap< 
pened a long time ago. And yet even then it had seemed 
hardly more than a dream — the music playing very low and 
through the hushed and darkened house his voice rising and 
falling like a sobbing melody. His voice and yet his own no 
longer — his voice, which must have betrayed everything! 
She must have understood it all. And yet how could he 
have helped it ? Had he not done his best ? For weeks he 
had struggled to show nothing that might cause her pain. 
It had been hard, bitterly hard, and harder yet to hope 
through all and wait patiently for her to show some sign. 
He did not understand women ; he did not pretend to. 
He only knew that he who before had not been particu- 
larly concerned with their existence, now felt restless and 
unhappy when he could not feel her presence. It had 
given him a sad kind of amusement to have his friends 
praise, as a piece of fine acting, what was to him the most 
real and serious thing of his life. The part was not what 
he acted— it was to her alone he spoke. The stage gave 
him confidence, but at other times he found it hard to 
speak to her, though she had always been so frank and 
pleasant that he was ashamed of his confusion. But 
when with her there was only one thing he could think 
of; it drove everything else from his mind ; and that he 
could never find the courage to say. He could not have 
borne disappointment. Better, he thought, to have hope 
than to destroy it. 

And after all his efforts it had come to this. To-night 
he had been wholly carried away ; the hush and the music 
had lifted him out of himself and the sob of despair that 
he had kept down so long had risen in his voice. The 
company suspected his secret — he felt sure of it. But it 
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had seemed for the moment as if they were there atone, 
they two, and he had told her at last. The flashing ap 
of the lights and the burst of applause that followed had 
dazed and confused him, and so it was only indistinctly 
that he had seen a bunch of red roses fall at his feet. He 
remembered the soft, warm color as they lay upon the 
stage, and, as he picked them up, the delicate perfume 
that seemed to breathe the last caressing touch to the 
prayer of his heart. After that his only desire had been 
to get away — to go by himself somewhere and think. 

It was over an hour after he had returned to the hotel, 
when most of the company had drifted away upstairs and 
he was sitting almost alone in the shadow of the fire, that 
a man came in with a message for him. The girl who 
had thrown the red roses wished very much to see him. 
She would consider it very good of him to come at once. 
His thoughts were all of a little girl upstairs whom he 
had not seen since they left the stage. In justice to them 
both he ought to speak to her to-night. But his fears 
held him back, and he welcomed with glad relief the 
excuse for delay afforded by the message — and so he foU 
lowed the man to a carriage and started. 

The drive was long from the town far out into the 
white country. The whirling flakes beating softly against 
the glass, the monotonous wavy line of the drift-piled 
fences dimly seen through the gray dark, and the low 
hum of the wheels rolling through the snow, tended to 
soothe the anxiety of his mind. He deluded himself into 
thinking that perhaps he had concealed his feelings bet- 
ter than he had at' first supposed, and that he was not 
irrevocably committed to the hazard he had dreaded so 
long to try. In the object of his present drive he felt 
little interest It formed no connection with his thoughts, 
and he was not aroused to his surroundings until the car- 
riage swerved suddenly, and by the overhanging trees he 
was aware they had entered an avenue. In another 
moment the carriage stopped before a large country 
house. Upon entering he was met by the giri who had 
thrown the roses, and a young man whom he had seen in 
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her box at the theatre. She looked a little anxious. " I 
beg you to excuse me," she said with very winning cour- 
tesy, "for causing you so much trouble to-night and a 
long cold ride. But I did not find out till I reached 
home ; I could not explain to the servant, and — and, Oh, 
haven't you my ring?" He looked a little puzzled, and 
good-humored ly suggested that there must be some mis- 
take. He knew nothing of the ring she referred to. The 
girl made a rueful, half-despairing gesture and started to 
reply, but pressed her hands together tight over her 
handkerchief and gave the young man with her a plead- 
ing little look. 

As he raised his head his eyes showed his annoyance 
and worry. " The trouble to-night," he said, '* has all 
come about through what I intended as a simple little 
joke. This lady and I have been secretly engaged for 
some time, and to-night, unknown to her, I had planned 
to give her the ring in a rather odd way. So as a surprise 
and a test of her ability to keep the secret before our 
party, I had the box containing the ring tied into a bunch 
of red roses and sent into the theatre box to her. When 
she received them she put her hand among the flowers 
and smiled at me so significantly that I was sure she had 
seen the box and had taken it out. And so when she 
threw them on the stage I thought nothing of it. But 
when we reached home and the party had separated, my 
inquiry about the ring surprised her. Of course she 
must have thrown it on the stage with the roses." 

As he heard the last words he felt a chill rush over hira 
and the floor seemed to be slipping Irom under his feet. 
Everything seemed to conspire against him to-night. 
After acting in the way he had done at the theatre, what 
unlucky impulse had prompted him to send the bunch of 
roses to her room at the hotel ? She would find the ring 
and think he had put it in. The realization of the ordeal 
he would have to face set him to trembling. He felt very 
helpless and stood for a moment staring blankly at them, 
while they in turn looked anxiously at him. Then feeling 
that some words were necessary and scarcely knowing 
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what he said, he promised to send the ring back by the 
driver and hurried from the house. 

Once again in the carriage, but the 6imsy fabric of hope 
with which he had comforted himself before had been 
utterly torn away. To what was he not committed P He 
would have to explain it to her to get the ring and then 
what might she not say ? There could be no more delay 
— this very night he would have to face his fate like a 
man. Doubts and fears surged through his mind. Hopes 
arose, to be dashed down at once. He weighed every 
chance — every possibility. In imagination he was already 
with her. He heard her speak. His words rose with 
a tumultuous rush. Then all became a jumble, and as he 
lay back in the carriage he seemed already to be fighting 
the battle of his life. 

At last the carriage jolted heavily, a sudden gust ot 
wind shook the loose door and drove a light cloud of 
snow over him. It cooled and refreshed his heated face, 
and he sat up to examine his surroundings. The first 
lights of the town began to appear, dim, uncertain spots, 
as though the pelting snow were beating and weighin|^ 
down the wavering yellow shafts. The strain had been 
too great to bear, nature had reasserted herself and he 
began to notice trivialities. Then in this healthier state 
of mind he told himself that the opportunity was too 
good to be lost and resolved to do his best. It might not 
be so bad after all. By the time the hotel was reached 
he was calm and ready. 

The only light burning upstairs was in the small parlor 
next her room. He entered very quietly. In the middle 
of the room, directly under the gaslight, which seemed 
to throw a halo on her dark hair, she was standing, look- 
ing tenderly at a magnificent diamond ring. His entrance 
startled her into a little gasp, and then she stood before 
him with that look which once seen in a woman's eyes 
you can never forget, and the world over you can never 
mistake. " They told me you had to go out," she said 
very softly and gently, " but I knew you would come 
back and I waited for you." His eyes were on the floor; 
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his hands clasped and unclasped nervously. He strug- 
gled hard to speak, but somehow the words would not 
come, until at last he came out with, " But the ring. The 
ring is not mine. It was thrown with the roses by mis- 
take." She drew it off and gave it to him without a 
word, and he fumbled it in his hands without looking at 
it. In the room the silence became oppressive — almost 
unbearable. Her face he could hardly see ; the head bent 
low over the clasped hands and turned away from him. 
But he saw the flush upon it, and it stirred something 
within him. He spoke again in a low, broken voice, his 
whole heart in his words. " It does not matter about the 
ring; but that is not all I had to tell you to-night." She 
raised her head and he saw the tears in her eyes. He 
took a step forward and looked at her, trembling. She 
leaned toward him on the instant, and there was just a 
little choke like the sound of a woman's sob. 

Albert Sargent Davis. 



MORISCO BALLADS. 

Songs and legends old and rare of southern chivalry and war, 
The heroes of Casiile — the Moor — the gallant Cid Campeador, 
The Cross and Crescant here and there and Charlemagne, until at last 
The end is nigh, Granada falla, the Moor laments the golden pait. 

They have an air of myalery and ([loom like that which lingers o'er 
The CTumhIing towers of Seville, or clings to romances of yore. 
We hear the Arab maiden's song caught by the perfumed evening breeze, 
The ripple of the southern sea — the wind among the olive ireei. 

We see Alhambra once again and scimitars and jewels Sash 
In the bright suo, and in the halls we hear the distant fountain's plash. 
We sit amid the Sultan's feast, — from colored lamps the red light gleams 
On foces fair, or dark and fierce as Viziers of our childhood's dreams. 

And then there comes an interlude like tragic music in the play. 

Until the curtain lifts again on great Granada's dying day. 

The " Moor's last sigh " is hushed at last, and now the old tradition sleeps 

In dusty, half- forgotten tomes, or ruins where the ivjr creeps. 

Emory Hautt. 
6 
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TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 

"Hath h« not plucked (rom death of loven dead 
Theli musical soft memories, and kept red 
The roce of their remembraace in men's ejea. 
The sunsets of their stories in his skies — " 

BURIED lo the ashes of Medieval litei^ture lies many 
a story still warm with human interest. Long ago 
some trouvgre sang a song all afire with life and love. 
Flame-like it leaped from lip to lip. Here and there new 
fuel was added till the very multiplicity of incidents 
smothered it. For years it lay dormant and then some 
poet, gifted with divine insight, sees the faint glow an<] 
breathes upon it till it blazes forth anew. This Goethe 
has done for Faust and Tennyson for Morte d' Arthur. 

And Tristram and Iseult ! They too have been rescued 
from Mallory and Thomas the Rhymer. The old Celts, 
more than eight centuries ago, first sang of the fatal 
draught, pregnant with unconquerable love, and all 
Europe re-echoed the strain. Sweet Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, pre-eminent of Minne singers, dwelt enraptured on 
the devotion that could dare the vengeance of King Mark 
and brook the charge of sin and shame. But death pre- 
vented him from singing too of the other Iseult — she of 
the white hands and heart black with jealousy. Then for 
a long time the whole song remained unsung. At last it 
was heard again, faintly at first, but with ever increasing 
depth and richness, till at last it burst forth in all its ful- 
ness in the notes of Richard Wagner. 

In England too, three master magicians have waved 
over these lovers their life-giving wands. At Tennyson's 
touch Tristram moves again pre-eminent — second only to 
Lancelot in prowess and sin— in Arthur's court. For 
Swinburne their hearts burn anew with unquenchable fire 
and they experience once more the pangs and ecstacies of 
their fatal love. And for Arnold the other Iseult rises a 
new being, loving though unloved, revealing at last the 
true beauty of her character. 
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As an interpretation of the story of Tristram and Iseult 
Tennyson's " Last Tournament " is of little relative value. 
It is to him merely a part of the Arthurian cycle. To 
subordinate it to the plan of this work it was necessary to 
pass over the heroic devotion of their love, the terrible 
penalties of their sin, all that gives worth to the theme as 
an independent study. His object is to paint in one burn- 
ing picture the degeneracy of Arthur's court The sin of 
Lancelot is already being reflected in baser forms. In the 
light of his fierce remorse, in the clear afterglow of Guine- 
vere's repentance, the shameless impenitence of Tristram 
and Iseult shows in its most loathsome form ; we see how 
distorted is the image. Poor Dagonet ! No wonder he 
will not dance to Tristram's lyre ! King's fool though he 
is, he knows better than any, save one, the sweetness of 
the music of Arthur's dream. And he knows too, as his 
master does not, how that music is being broken. More 
than all the soft melody of Tennyson's verse, more even 
than the chastened beauty of his imagination, we love in 
him the tender human sympathy, the glowing devotion to 
the ideal, which could portray the tragedy of Arthur's 
life. The whole work of his lifetime, the glory of the 
sanctuary consecrated by holiest vows to all the highest 
aims of knighthood, has begun to pass away and Arthur 
alone knows it not. Already the pillars are falling. For 
one long awful moment they hang motionless. Once again, 
it is the last time, the trumpets sound for the tourna- 
ment — " The Tournament of the Dead Innocence." The 
ruby carcanet, guerdon of purity, Tristram with the blood 
stained hands, is carrying to Iseult — Iseult the queen, not 
Iseult of Brittany his newly wedded wife. And Arthur, 
scarcely suspecting yet, leads his young knights against 
the foes in the North, never resting till "all the ways were 
safe from shore to shore." And then the crash. Tristram 
dies a death of shame at the hands of King Mark. Not 
even yet does Arthur leel the shock. But Poor Dagonet, 
buried already in the ruins, cries to his King 

" I am thj fool 
And 1 shall ncvei make thee smile again." 
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Swiobume, in his " Tristram of Lyonesse," has retained 
more of the original conception of the song. The same 
spirit informs it as in its earlier days. The same fiery- 
passion burns within it, but with a stronger, clearer flame. 
It is simply a song of love, of 

"Love, that the whole world's waters ihall not drown, 
The whole world's fieiy forces not bum down ; " 

of love that shrinks not from sin, that cares not for death, 
that knows no law. No law but the law of fate, 

" Whose law shall live when life bids earth farewell. 
Whose justice hath for shadow heaven and hell." 

For it is fate, stronger even than love, that rules their 
lives, fate that leads them through the sun and through 
the shadow, till at last in the arms of death no longer is 
suffering their lot 

" But peace thej have that none ma7 gain who live, 
And rest about them that no love can fcive. 
And over them, while death and life shall bo. 
The light and sound and darkness of Ihe sea." 

In the development of the story also, Swinburne does 
not depart far from traditional lines. But he groups the 
incidents more effectively and breaks their monotony 
with a richness of coloring almost autumnal in variety 
and splendor. The characters are built on the same heroic 
mold. Tristram and Iseult in the full springtide of their 
strength and beauty, burning with the summer heat of 
passion, shuddering in the icy grasp of a relentless fate, 
love and suffer with an intensity almost superhuman. 
Out of his own life Swinburne has given "to make their 
dead life live." With them he enters into the very heart 
of the tempest. He feels with them the fierce heavings of 
the passionate sea. And when for a brief while the skies 
clear, in the rich exuberance of his imagination he sees all 
nature with their lover's eyes. He hears with them the 
laughter of the sea, he listens to the soft sweet humming 
of the breeze, he learns the music of the autumn skies, and 
all things sing theshortecstatic tune of joy and love. And 
when the key changed, 
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through the wonderful flowing melody of his verse throb 
the herce sad passionate strains that fate is drawing from 
tbeir breaking hearts. And behind it all, harmonizing 
and illuminating, lies an intense dramatic force. He has 
felt the tragedy of life. He has seen how fate toys with 
the lives of men. Bringing into contrast the lights aod 
shades of the story, he makes them doubly dark and light. 
The pinnacle of joy and over the precipice lies the abyss 
of pain! Tristram and Iseult drink unwittingly the love 
filtre, and for a few short moments their joy is undisturbed. 
Suddenly Tristram in Brittany, constrained by pity and 
sympathy to marry another Iseult — though the same that 
bums on his lips, the face graven on his heart, is that of 
Cornwall's queen. And Iseult in Cornwall, wife of 
King Mark, almost defying Heaven in her passionate love 
and grief ; 

" And all her soul was as ihe breaking sea. 
And all her heart an hungered at the wind." 

Then that brief sweet year of life together, where not 
even the shadow of death could darken the brightness 
of their joy ; while over sea in Brittany the deceived Iseult, 
the " maiden wife," falls prey to jealousy, to 

" Fierce barren fluctuant fires that lit not aught. 
But scorched her soul wilh jearniug keen as bate." 

And after that the final separation, until united only in 
death, 

" Iheir four lips became one silent mouth." 

Such lyrical power; the intense passion, the rich glow- 
ing imagination, the divine melody ; combined with an 
almost rarer dramatic force — and yet Swinburne does 
not satisfy. In the whole broad sweep of his song, rang- 
ing from the highest to the lowest pitch of human passion, 
he fails to strike a note that shall ring forever in the bot- 
tom heart of humanity. It is not so much the lack of self 
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restraint, though his overheat, his mannerisms, his " forms 
without form " have become a byword. It is the lack of 
moral earnestness. The song of their love is sweet, but 
it lacks the higher beauty which alone can make love 
satisfy. Sometimes in the chill of grief and despair it 
hardens into a devotion that is almost uoble. And yet at 
its best it is a mere apotheosis of sensuality. It is unin- 
spiring and ennervating. Their fondest dream is to hear 
the song of love and springtime, and then — to sleep. 

From Swinburne's song, rich with the luxuriant verdure, 
reeking with the feverish atmosphere of the tropics, we 
pass almost with relief into the cool of Arnold's poem, 
into the chaste beauty of a snow-clad northern forest. 
The thin covering of ice on the naked branches gleams 
and sparkles in the midday sun. Every unnecessary 
incident, every superfluous ornament Arnold has cast 
aside. The story stands out in its rugged simplicity, yet 
softened and beautified by the fine glow of his imagina- 
tion and human sympathy. 

Inspired by Arnold's breath, Tristram and Iseult become 
more real and human to us than ever before. We feel 
more keenly the poignancy of the suffering that has 
poisoned their lives. Yet he does not try to carry us into 
the fullness of their passion. Content to stay on the out- 
side, he strives to make us feel for them rather than with 
them. Fora few brief moments he draws aside the cur- 
tain and shows us the storm-beaten mariner lying pale and 
lifeless on the bar between the two great seas. Tristram 
on his death-bed waits impatiently for Iseult and in his 
dreams lives over again the fitful hours of his life. When 
at last she comes, heartsick and weary of life's journey, 
they pass together into the unknown sea. As the waters 
close above them we realize how they have suffered, and 
all of sorrow that has entered our own lives throbs in sym- 
pathy. 

But Arnold has done more for the story. He has shown 
us its true import. He has revealed the deeper signifi- 
cance that has been lying hidden in it alt these years. It 
is not the fierce passion of the great Tristram, it is not 
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the terrible burden that has stifled the Are in Iseult's 
" proud dark eyes," not their love, nor loyalty, nor suffer- 
ing that bears the message of the song. The tale of love, 
of sin, of death, has been sung many times in tones that 
ring louder and clearer in our hearts. It is the figure by 
the fireside — 

"The pailcDi flower 
Who poBses'd his darker hour." 
"The sweetest Christian soul alive, 
Iseult of Brittany." 

All the jealousy that others have attributed to her 
Arnold has washed, away. The pure unselflshness o£ her 
love has mellowed even Tristram's heart. For as she 
watches at his bed side, pale and worn with long sleepless 
nights, she feels no wounded pride, no fierce pangs of 
jealousy. She can look on him with tender pity : 

" The gaze of one who can divine 
A grief, and sympathize." 

And when at last her long watch is over and she lives 
almost atone, whiling away the day for her children, and 
in the evening sitting long over her embroidery frame or 
musing with " blue eyes fix'd," we see how much greater 
has been her suffering. Yet she, as they could not, can 
still find solace. In the tales of ancient Brittany she can 
forget all else, " to hear them as of old." The love of 
Tristram and Iseult — a sensual, selfish love — burned away 
their lives. Her nobler love, triumphant amidst still 
greater suffering, has cleared and purified her soul. For 

" Dear saints, it is not sorrow, as I hear 
Not suffering, which shuts up eye and ear " 



"No, 'tis the gradual furnace of the world, 
Id whose hot air our spirits are upcurl'd 
Until they crumble, or else grow lilce steel." 

And then Arnold slowly lets the curtain fall. With 
exquisite art he turns us away from her suffering and at 
the same time deepens the impression of her loyalty by 
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repeatiDg one of those tales she loved so well. It is the 
story of Merlin, and of the faithless Vivien leaving him 
imprisoned by her wites in the forest's depths, while she 
herself roves whither she will — 

" For she was pusing wear; of fail love." 

Nathan Ayer Smyth. 



TO A MOTH, * 



Poor Creature ! nay, I'll no( say poor, 
Why, lurely, Ihou art wondroui blest ; 
Right royal is tfais sepulchre, 
Fate gave thee for thy last long rest. 

See here — 'tis but two lines above 
The spot that marks thy early tomb — 
Here Paris breathes his burning love 
To her, who compassed Ilia's doom. 

And here, upon a neighboring page. 
The great Achilles moans his friend, 
All careless, in his kingly rage, 
Of bane or curse the gods may send. 

Above, below thee, everywhere. 
Fierce Trojan strives with wily Greek ; 
And mighty lords, with lawny hair. 
Deep words of war and wisdom speak. 

The high gods gaxe upon thee here, 
Great warriors guard thy resting-place — 
Perchance ihou see'st a burning tear 
Steal down Briseis' home-turned face. 

Ay ) rest content, for thou hast won. 
A tomb that kings might wish in vain, 
About thee shines the all-seeing sun, 
And roars the many-sounding main. 

Charlii Edward Thanuu. 
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THE MAN WHO STAYED. 

WHEN Parker entered the office, he threw himself 
into a chair by the window and looked out into 
the twilight. Below in the public square a street fakir 
was hoarsely calling his wares under some flaming 
torches, and the shrill cries of the urchins, playing around 
the soldiers' monument, grated on his ears. The wind 
made the wooden sign-boards creak on their hinges dis- 
mally, and whirled the street rubbish in little eddies at 
the corners. The sunset tints that lingered over the 
western hills had vanished, and the whole horizon was 
swallowed up in the black storm clouds hurrying up the 
valley. 

Down by the river rose the white outlines of the 
shanty-boat, known as the " Floating Bethel," where the 
traveling evangelist was holding his meetings, and now 
and then through the lighted windows came the sound of 
his high, quavering voice, Parker leaned back in his 
chair and surveyed the littered desk before him. A 
" puff " for a wandering circus, to be paid for in tickets, a 
scathing broad-side against the editor across the square, 
and as many locals as he could reel off, must be ready by 
midnight. He laughed desperately, and ran his fingers 
through his hair. " Five columns," he groaned. " Bah ! 
How 1 hate it ! " He pushed everything away from him 
and lay with his head buried in the white papers. His 
hand touched something else, something rough, that 
crackled under the contact. He had forgotten about the 
autumn leaves. He caressed the gay bits of yellow and 
russet gently and his face cleared again. " May be she'll 
like them when I see her to-morrow," he thought, and his 
eyes sparkled as he remembered his long walk through 
the golden afternoon, and the wind-tossed maple at the 
top of the hill that blazed in the sunshine against the 
haze of the valley. 

Through the open window he could hear the organ in 
the little church next door, and as the music rose and 
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swelled on the night wind, there came a burst of trem- 
bling minor chords, a tender, pathetic strain that breathed 
hope and consolation. 

The lights on the river bank gave sign that the meeting 
at the " Floating Bethel " was over. His eyes quivered 
with a dull, throbbing pain, but he smiled grimly and 
began his writing. 

A moment later the rattling of the knob broke the 
stillness and a man entered the room. Scarcely looking 
up, he saw that it was the evangelist from the "Bethel," 
and motioned to a chair. " Hello! That you, Watkins? 
Have a seat." 

Outside there arose the manifold murmuring of the 
rain ; the water rattled noisily in the tin spouts, and 
gurgled over the stones down the hilly streets. The gas 
hissed and flared, and the stranger stood silent by the 
door, casting disapproving glances at the lithographs on 
the dingy wall. He was a large man, with a great shock 
of curly brown hair and prominent, clean-shaven chin. 
His eyes were full and of a sharp, clear blue. 

"Well?" said Parker, plaintively, pushing back his 
chair, "why don't you sit? Is the show over?" 

The evangelist turned from his inspection of the pic- 
tures with a start. " Yes, Mr. Parker," he said, with 
rising dignity, as he met the other's laughing eyes, " the 
meeting has been closed. It is about that I want to ask 
you." He paused a moment, with a fussy little cough. 

" Fire away ! " said Parker, laconically twisting his pen- 
cil between his fingers. 

"There's going to be trouble down there. I've noticed 
it for several days. Crowds hang around the wharf and 
call and hoot when I go by. There's always noise and 
disturbance on the boat during service. To-night, when 
I was speaking, someone threw a stone through the 
window. I turned around and saw a man looking in." 

" Do you know who it was ? " said Parker. 

" Yes, 1 saw plainly. It was old Elliot. He's been 
drinking," 

" Perhaps you roused his ire in that temperance sermon 
of yours." hazarded the editor, gaily. "Let's see, 'twas 
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filled ' The Wet Devil, or a Demon in Liquid Form,' 
wasn't it? I wrote a touching review of it. It was a 
daisy ! Well, never mind," he hurried on as the evan- 
gelist flushed indignantly, " you want me to — what?" 
" To tell me what's the matter," answered Watkins sol- 
emnly. " You're in touch with every one here — what's 
the reason I'm disturbed when I'm hurting nobody ? It's 
a blessed work, Mr. Parker, but it's being grievously inter- 
rupted just now." 

Parker thought a moment. "Who were helping you 
to-night?" he asked suddenly. 

" Why, let me see, most of the older ladies from the 
diflferent churches." 

" !s that all?" 

"And — and Miss Elliot," said the evangelist, shifting 
uneasily in his chair. 

The editor frowned sharply and dug his pen into the 
desk. "Well, that's it? That's the reason," was his 
short answer. 

" What do you mean," cried Watkins. " What has Miss 
Elliott to " 

"Never mind about that," said the other, with a light 
wave of his hand, " We don't need to bring her name into 
this thing. I think you know what I mean perfectly well. 
If you don't, you ought to. Religious sentiment isn't 
good for young girls, you know. What do you mean, 
keeping her there night after night, down in that shanty 
among those heathen of yours?" He snapped viciously 
with his shears at the paper he was holding, and went on 
hurriedly, " Elliot's a good-for-nothing, a poor, dissipated 
sot, with that girl as the only saving thing in his life. You 
can't btame him for getting wild, when you take it away 
from him. He was up here in the office yesterday, crazy 
drunk, and blubbered and cried for an hour. Do you 
know that you've broken up his home? He comes back 
from the mill and finds an empty house and no supper. 
He sits on the step and stares down the road awhile, 
waiting for her, and then comes down town. Do you 
btame him for getting wild and cursing you and the 
Bethel ? " 
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Watkins opened his eyes wide and started to speak, but 
Parker went on : 

" Perhaps you didn't know it, but for the last week he's 
been laying for you with a gun up by the railroad bridge. 
Maybe you didn't hear of that, Mr. Watkins?" There 
was something like a sneer in his voice, and he watched 
the other narrowly. " And now, what can I do for you ? " 

There was silence for a moment, and the evangelist 
folded his arms. 

" I want you to do me justice," he said, and his 
voice was very clear. The editor looked at him with a 
smile. "Oh, I see," he said, wagging his head, "it's the 
paper ! You want the Review to pull you out of the mud 
— you want me to write an editorial full of fine phrases 
about ' American Sentiment ' and ' Liberty,' and the 
'blessed work.' don't you? Well, say, Watkins, there's 
one thing — do you think I'm a fool? What do you think 
I'm running this paper for — glory ? Do you suppose I 
enjoy grinding out this stuff day in, day out? Just try 
writing obituary verses for a lady you never heard of 
and see how it feels. This thing's only a stepping-stone, 
and some day I'm going to kick it out from under me, but 
not now, I've got to keep it going, and I could'nt do it if 
I championed the cause of every stray talker that comes 
to town. I've got to be politic and stick to chronicling 
Mr. Smith's business success, and Mrs. Smith's parties 
and young Master Smith's triumphs at school, or my poor 
little paper wouldn't last the month out. I can't help you. 
I can't stir a finger.— There's another reason than that," 
and his voice grew hard. "A good many men wouldn't 
stand it at all the way you're treating me. Old Elliot 
knows it, and he doesn't fancy having a traveling preacher 
making up to his daughter. You're meddling, you're 
hurting me, and yet you come up here and ask me to give 
up all for you !" 

He jumped up hastily and began pacing the room, 
while Watkins sat, overcome, gazing stupidly at the dirty 
floor. For a long time only the murmuring of the storm 
and the sharp creaking of the boards under Parker's feet 
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broke the stillness. Then there came another sound, 
borne on the night wind, a low, ominous noise of distant 
footsteps and faint hallooings. " Hark!" cried the editor, 
leaning out of the window. He could hear the tramp of 
many feet plashing through the mud, and the voices grow- 
ing all the while more distinct. The next moment a 
gleam of light shot across the square, and a jostling crowd 
came swarming over the pavement, 

"They're coming this way," said Parker, "a whole 
gang with torches. I can't see much, but there's old 
soak Flannagan with his coat off, and — why, yes, it's did 
Elliot in front. Lord, but he's crazy ! — wonder what's 
up ! " He laughed lightly, but the next moment he 
caught his breath and listened. Elliot had turned and 
faced his followers, waving his torch above his red, 
inflamed face. There came a long, angry cry, that echoed 
through the darkened square. " Where is the fool 
preacher ? Bring him out, bring him out ! " 

Parker looked in from the window at the evangelist, 
who had stood listening, open-mouthed. " Did you hear 
that ? " he cried, " why, man, it's you they want ! They're 
coming up here. Oh, it's a shame ! I wish I dared, but 
I can't — call me a coward, if you like, but I can't." His 
eyes began to jump painfully, and he turned away. For 
just a moment Watkins stared out into the storm and 
darkness, where he could hear those angry cries, and then 
his face grew calm. " I'll go down," he said, simply, and 
turned to the door. He glanced back at the motionless 
figure by the desk with pale face and disheveled hair, 
and paused. 

" And if anything happens, you'll tell her," he said, as 
he turned the latch. 

For a moment, Parker seemed not to have heard. Then 
suddenly he sprang up from his chair, and bent toward 
, him, leaning on the desk, " Stop, man," he cried fiercely, 
"Stop !" The evangelist turned in wonder. 

" What did you mean, then ? Tell me — when you 
talked about her, what's she to you?" He drew the 
other close to him and looked deep into bis eyes. " Do 
you mean that she and you " 
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•• Yes," said Watkins, slowly, " I do, — let me go, they 
are almost here. It might hurt your paper if I were 
found here." 

But Parker never heard him. He stood as if dumb and 
his head sank lower and lower, while the noise outside 
rose to an uproar, and there came the sound of splin- 
tering glass. His eyes rested on the heap of motley leaves 
before him. Why, he had kissed those things a little 
while ago. He reached out and clutched them in his 
trembling fingers, and they crumbled into brown bits. 
Outside the sky had cleared, and the moon was coming 
from behind the scurrying clouds. He heard a cry of 
"He's upstairs! This way!" and caught a glimpse of 
the stream of crowding faces that looked up towards him 
as they swept along. 

With a quick movement he put out the gas and, spring- 
ing to the door, shot the lock sharply. He turned to the 
evangelist, who stood bewildered in the darkness. " Now, 
man, quick, while there's time ! The back door, and down 
to the alley." But Watkins did not move. " No," he 
said, slowly, " I won't run ; I'll go down to them, as you 
said." 

" No, you don't," cried Parker, above the noise of the 
scuffling feet on the stairs. " A healthy bridegroom 
you'll make if they get you outside that door ! Light 
out! — I'll send her after 'while." "And you?" said the 
other, faltering, 

" I'm holding the door ; why don't you go, damn you ? " 

Even as he spoke there came a crash that made the 
frail timber shake. Parker flung himself heavily against 
it and panted. In the room there was perfect stillness. 
He was alone, but on the alley stairs outside he heard 
the sound of departing steps. " Bang away !" he shouted 
with a nervous laugh. " This thing's good for a minute 
or two ! " The mob kicked and cursed, and he heard 
fierce pantings close by the door sill. " Is that you, 
Elliot," he called, "want in, don't you?" He had pulled 
off his coat and stood trampling on it with a reckless, 
almost happy look in his eyes. 
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There came a dull thump, the splintering of wood, and 
the panel fell in, Through the hole he could see the wild 
eyes of old Elliot, and the crow-bar he was wielding. 
*' Not yet," he cried, mockingly, bracing himself, " time's 
not up yet." 

Elliot yelled madly and let drive again. This time the 
lock broke, and the iron fell flat on Parker's stiffened arm. 
"Now, we've got him !" and they pushed by the gaping 
door frame into the room. 

Shoved up against the wall stood a man, with broken 
arm hanging by his side. His pale face shone white 
through the gloom as he stared straight before him over 
their heads, and they drew back, awe-struck. His lips 
quivered faintly, and the moonlight, streaming on the floor, 
revealed the scattered fragments of some forest leaves. 

" Why," cried Elliot in surprise, breaking the silence, 
*'Why, it's Parker!" 

The man bent his head a moment, and then turned his 
face, drawn with pain, full towards them. " Yes," he 
said, smiling faintly, " I fooled you, didn't I ? The man 
— you want — has gone ! " 

Cornelius Porter Kitckel. 



Low lying, Beec; floats the cloud, 

Thai veil I the glowing west. 
And shrines the sun sis in a shrond, 

Ere be sinks down to rest ; 
The fading dusk now softly goes. 
And dips this cloud in blushing rose. 

Phihp Cutran Pick. 
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SVEND THE BLACK. 

Sing je the saga of Svend the Black, 
Who dwelt in the fiord where the white waves foam- 
Fleeter than wolves on the reindeer's track, 
Was the keel of his vessel speeding home. 

And Gercei than wolves were his fighting men. 
The Dragon's brood, they called afar, 
Ne'er were such warriors seen till then 
Under (he tight of the pale North SWr. 

They put to sea one wintry day, 

When the winds blew shrill, and the driving sleet 

Followed the ship as she sailed away, 

Down to where fiord and ocean meet. 

They sailed away at Yulelide cheer, 
Thef would come, they said, 'ere many a day. 
When winds were gentle and skies were fair, 
The Dragon would anchor within the bay. 

But years rolled by and Yulelides passed. 
And warriors grew into sages wise. 
Yet never a glimpse of the Dragon's mast 
Came to gladden the watcher's eyes. 

But mariners tell that at Yuletide cheer 
Wheo darkness falls on the raging sea, 
Like ghastlj echoes, they seem to hear 
Faint, far-off sounds of revelry. 

And wild o'er the roar of the night waves' foam. 
There rings the skoal ! of the Dragon's men, 
'Tis Svend and his warriors speeding home 
To the haven they never shall see again. 

Charits Edward Tkamat, 
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NOTABILIA. 

Perhaps the most notable change at Yale within the 
twelvemonth has been the revival of popular interest in 
debating. Many a hitherto discourteous critic has been 
taken aback, and those to whom *' Yale " and "athletics " 
have long been synonyms are at a loss. It is not so much 
that the Union has doubled its membership, but energy 
and enthusiasm, and a new confidence in its own powers 
have replaced the old spirit of fatal indifference. And the 
fitful embers have been rekindled into a glow too genuine 
to fade overnight. 

We have been very hopeful — we have dared to 
prophesy the birth of a new and truer Yale life; but the 
changes of the past year have been even more progressive 
than we had any right to expect. Sheff, has now its 
" Scientific Magazine " and a high-stand society — the aca- 
demic department has witnessed the growth of debating 
and the germs of a scholastic spirit yet more delightful. 
We celebrate formally the centennials of Keats and Car- 
lyle — we see new interest in literary criticism and the 
reading of good literature. We catch the first whiffs of a 
literary atmosphere altogether refreshing. We do not 
mean that a Prospero's wand has revolutionized every- 
thing — perfection is not even a distant possibility — but we 
have new and very genuine enthusiasm, and we are confi- 
dent for the future. 

# « « » 

Elections to Chi Delta Theta are esteemed among 
the marked literary honors at Yale. Yet the present 
apathy of the Senior class is not encouraging. The 
requirements for election are ability as a writer and hearty 
interest in the Lit. in Senior year — and, needless to say, 
if no men meet these requirements there will be no elec- 
tions. This is said not to threaten, but to encourage. 
There is yet time to do work substantial enough to win 
recc^nition. 
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Essays in competition for the Lit. Medal will be due at 
the Lit. office, December 2. They must be type-written 
and signed with a nom-dt-plume, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the writer's name and address. 
The essays must be plainly marked, " In competition for 
the Lit. Medal Essay." The competition is open to all 
undergraduate subscribers to the Lit. 

« * * « 

The Lit. Sanctum will be open for the criticism and 
return of rejected contributions, from 7 until 8 P. M., Mon- 
days. 
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Over the fields the sunset glows, 
Pate and amber, pink and rose, 



The day-time bum of the town is still, 
The gleaners come from the russet bill. 

The dark steals into the duskj skies. 
Like sleep; light in cbildien's eyes. 
I dream and hear the church-bell ring. 
With a never- varying solemn swing, 

Every night in the seasons four. 
Till the ivy covers the cceaking door, 

Till the beams of the old spire crumble down. 
And the church-yard tombstones turn to brown, 



" Caa't you stop callia' yer mah, chile, an' makin' all 

dis yah 'sturbance ? " The little boy rested bis hands upon 
his hips and looked iadignantly at the large 
colored woman who moved about the room 



THE TBLLING 
OF IT. 

with unaccustomed briskness. She seemed 
unconscious of what she was doing, as she aimlessly straight- 
ened the already smooth table-cloth or pushed a chair a little 
further back into its corner. A scent of roses and lilies of the 
Talley came from the darkened parlor, where a few rays of 
sunlight crept through the shutters and lay upon the carpet. 
Down the road there moved a small procession of carriages 
winding up to the hill where the old church stood. 

" Mandy," said the boy after a few moments. " Why can't 
I call mab ef I want ter ? " 

The colored woman paused and looked at him. 

" Cause yer 'sturbin dcr hole nayborhood wid yer screach- 
ing," she replied, "an'you'llhavedefolkscomplainin'onyer." 

"But I'm callin' mah, Mandy," said the boy gently. 
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"Den you'd best stop a callin', fur she bev gone out an' 
can't hear yah." There was another long silence ; the boy 
rested his hands upon the table and watched the woman's face 
to see what it meant. 

" Mandy," be said at length, " where has she gone ? " 

The colored woman bad seized the poker and was rattling 
with it vigorously in the grate. But the boy drew closer to 
her and began to pull at her skirt. " Where has mah gone 
ter, Mandy?" he persisted. 

"How do I know all de places where you mah goes ter?" 
she answered roughly. 

" But don't yer know where she went this time ? " he asked. 

She turned aside her face and raised her apron quickly to 
her eyes and dropped it again. 

" No, chile," she said, " I only wish't I did." 

He gazed thoughtfully at the fire and then turned and said : 

" Did she tell you when she'd come back ? " 

"No, she didn't toleme; she must er forgot ter," replied 
the woman. 

As the boy looked at her face, he could see that there was 
something wrong, for the corners of her mouth were twitching. 
A sad expression crept over his own. 

"Isn't mah comin' back at all, Mandy?" he asked, but 
she could not answer ; she took him in her arms and smoothed 
his hair, rocking softly all the while. At length she said 
in a husky voice : 

" Don' call you mah no mo', deah, she hev gone away fo' a 
long time " — she could say no more, for her voice was choked ; 
she could only soothe and rock him in her arras, for the boy 
was crying, though he didn't know exactly why. f. t. 

" Jimmie the Ferret " was indulging in his usual revery. 

He called it "coming home to the river," and used often to 
relate it to other gentlemen of the road in the 
LiSBOJf SOAD. I'g''^ °f ^ cross-tie bonfire, or araid the suffo- 
cating darkness of some box-car stalled on 
the hot prairie. " Some day," he would say solemnly, after a 
long uptilting of the stale beer can, " some day I'm going to 
leave you hoboes, an' strike back East where ihey sleeps on 
beds an' wears shins. There's a place called Lisbon, down on 
the river, where they knows me — the way I used to be. I'm 
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goin' back there — Gee ! I'll never forget how that river was 
in them days, all sparklin' and broad, settin' a fellar to sleep 
a' lappin' away on the stones, and so full of fish — why, blame 
me if I didn't pull 'em out so long, when I was a kid." He 
indicated a generous length with his trembling fingers. " Say, 
I was happy there, chucked full as I could hold. There's an 
old woman there that'll put her arms around me an' cry — an' 
I'll feel foolish — but she's my mother, an' it's all straight. 
Yep ! I'm goin' back there, I be ! Ho there, chuck that can ! " 

Often the Ferret really would start East, and go into wild 
ecstacies on the top of some fast freight, standing up straight 
against the wind and waving his arms wildly. "Now I'm 
comin', " he would yell amid the din, " back to the river. It'll 
soon be gleamin' right ahead, the way it us'ter," — and in a 
little while he would go crawling back among his fellows 
dead drunk, and mutter : " Some day I'm goin', some day ! " 
His lips were murmuring now and a smile played over bis 
scared face, till he felt a sharp blow, and started up, rubbing 
his eyes. A man with a blue coat and visored cap stood over 
him with hand raised. " Damn you," he cried ; " can't you get 
up and not be falling all over the wagon ?." The Ferret had 
met gentlemen with visored caps before and held his peace. 
Silently he stared about at his fellow travelers. There was 
an ugly looking man with a head shaped like a bullet and 
irons on his hands, and a young negro with a battered derby 
hat pulled deep over his face marked by a long red razor 
slash. Crouched at one end sat a woman decked in a tattered 
red scarf, who rocked ceaselessly to and fro. She beat her 
breast with her hands and moaned, and that was all that broke 
the stolid silence. It was golden rod time and the yellow 
sprays along the road were nodding in the wind. " Say," said 
the Ferret, rubbing his sleepy eyes, " where is we ? " The 
man next him laughed. " Guess you aint been sent up often 
or you'd know ihe.workhouse wagon by this. We'll be in 
Lisbon less than an hour now." 

The Ferret gazed at him stupidly and a look of terror stole 
into his eyes. "What's up! you know anybody there? " The 
Ferret was very pale, and his head sank low. " Lisbon did 
you say? " he muttered. 

" Yep ! See, there's the river now ! " With a cry the Ferret 
stood up and gazed down the long, dusty road. Before him 
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\«j the blue line of the valley, aad between two jutting hilis 
there flashed that gleam he knew so well, and had dreamed of 
long ago. The wagon jolted on the descending grade, but 
still that weak figure stood with clenched hands, staring 
straight before him. c. p. k. 

The murmur of the forest primeval, the paddle's plash, 

and youth with the blood of the French voyageurs tingling in 
its veins, — the result must be poetry with a 

VERSE. lyric lilt in every line. Freedom is the key- 

note of the new literature. The world is 
young in Canada, and its Arden forest is still uncut. It has 
become a trifle self-conscious, we must admit, since the jaded 
world approved of its charm, but it is still unspoiled. Even 
yet, in Canada men write because they have something to say, 
and that is the test of literature. A little roughness of Style, 
if it is the sign of force, is welcome in the present dilemma 
of polished nonsense and the dusty realism of our "prairie " 
literature. 

So we pardon the vagaries of Bliss Carman and his friends, 
if they will give us sometimes a whiff of the salt Acadian 
marshes, and we can endure even the dreariness of magazine 
sonnets for a rare hunting glee or snow-shoe song that starts 
the blood dancing with the memory of half-forgotten days. 



" Mr. Hastings, I tell nothing. If you can find any 

evidence against me, I'm your game." The Englishman drew 

himself up and folded his arms, a scornful 
WILL DO. smile playing about his mouth, which his 

heavy moustache could not conceal. His 
whole attitude was one of defiant satisfaction. 

It was a time of great anxiety in Honolulu. The city was 
under martial law and the National Guards patrolled the 
streets day and night. An attempt at insurrection to restore 
the dead Monarchy had failed, but the danger to the Republic 
was not over. "Who furnished the money for the guns? 
Who were the white men who had promised to lead the natives 
and who had cowardly left them when they saw the game was 
up ? Who made the dynamite bombs which were to be thrown 
into the churches that memorable Sunday evening?" These 
were among the questions the supporters of the government 
were asking each other. 
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In the upper room of the Station House the investigation 
was going on. A few determined men sat around a table, the 
Attorney- General, the Marshal and his deputies, while before 
them stood the Englishman calmly watching the effect of his 
words. He knew his track was covered up. No one had 
seen him make the bombs and he had sent them down to the 
beach by Tommy when it was dark. 

The Attorney- General arose and said impressively : " To 
save your life, Gilbert, you've got to make a clean breast of 
this devilish business, and tell who the other men are. We 
know that you made the bombs, and in that room there is 
evidence which can hang you." He pointed to the door, 
before which stood a native policeman on guard. 

After a moment's pause, Gilbert replied more scornfully, 
" Do your worst if you can. I tell nothing." 

He did not deign to look at the door as the officer opened 
it. Tommy was led into the room, bis eyes wandering in 
innocent wonderment from the big policeman to his father and 
the men around the table. . 

Something made Gilbert turn. Instantly the man changed. 
With an imploring gesture he whispered hoarsely, " Take him 
away ! Take him away !" The sweat stood on his face, his 
lips were parched and his eyes stared out wildly. 

When the door had closed, Gilbert spoke. His head was 
bent, and his voice trembled as he said, with one hand raised : 
"Sooner than I'd let my son damn his own father without 
knowing it and grow up with that stain forever on him, I'll 
tell the whole story." 

And the stenographer took it down. 

A. r. J. JR. 

Against the wall of the great Mission Cathedral a few 

doors from the " Mercliant's Bank " stood Jack Duffy's news 
and magazine stand. Jack had once been a 

CONVSRSION. scrawny, ragged news boy, just the counter- 
part of the one who now stood almost cower- 
ing before him. He looked at the boy, then at the proud 
sign on the post, and drummed his keys against it. 

"H'm," he said sneeringly, " I guess not, youngster; not 
much, Jimmy. You a member of de Newsboy's Union ? not if 
I know's Jack Dufiy, you ain't. Not if de same Mr. DuflEy's 
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presdent you ain't ; wy, you ? You can't sell ten papers a day. 
I know you ain't never sold more'n fifteen. No, sir. Don't 
stand botherin me wid yer talli. Git out." 

Jimmy walked away, counting slowly the papers yet left 
from his day's sale. 

" I might hev good luclt," he said, keeping back a sob, " if I 
only was in wid de fellers. But deyre oldem me. I'm 'fraid I 
can't git that doll what opens its eyes so big, for Jin if I don't 
sell better fore Christmas." 

He went across the street and stood in a large doorway out 
of reach of the cold December air. Jack looked over and 
jingled the change in his pocket, straightening his papers and 
magazines for the night. " No, sir, I don't want no kids in the 
Union while mister DufEy's presdenL" He heard behind him 
the cathedral organ playing softly and saw the people going 
to the vesper service. " Well, by Jinks," he said half aloud, 
" if I don't go in an' see what's up ! I 'spose some blokie 'tl git 
up an' talk, but I kin lisen to de organ. Fur the trades sake I 
orter go to religus meetin' onct a year." 

The sermon was more interesting than he had supposed, all 
about a young man in Jerusalem. " He must a biu poorer 
than Jimmy Rogers," thought Jack. 

The interest increased, and when Jack came out there was 
a victorious air about him. By the light of the street lamps 
he could still discern in the doorway the same shivering form 
he had left there an hour before. He walked slowly up to it, 
passed by and then turned back. 

" Jim," he began slowly, " did you ever hear bout that feller 
in Jerusalem. He must a' bin atfful poor, didn't have no 
pliice to rest his head, nor nothin. I never thought a feller 
could be so mean off as that. Say Jim, come over to the stand 
tomorrer, 1 want ter see you about de Union. I don't know's 
I kin help you, but that feller said if we done it fur somebody 
else 'twas same as doin it fur him, an' I reckin it won't do me 
no harm neither, Don't yer ferget now." 

And Jack walked off murmuring to himself, " He must a 
bin awful poor, no place to lay his head nor nothin." 

G. L. p. 
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It was a sultry, late summer day and the weeds in the 

vacant lot sent up a rank, pungent smell as if ihey were steep- 
ing in the still air. The locusts buzzed inces- 
To CHINA. santly, and now and then there came the 

shrill cry of some huckster on a neighboring 
street. 

In the middle of the lot where the weeds had been burned 
away, two very small boys were playing around the iron head 
of a sewer and poking long weed javelins down the holes or 
dropping in stones that they might hear them '■ chug " at the 
bottom. Both had sweaty, soiled faces, and wore little shirts 
that barely met their diminutive trousers. 

" Say, Motsy, d'you guess dat's Chiner down 'er ? Teacher 
said we was on one side and Chiner's gn th' other." 

" Naw," answered Motsy scornfully, as he pounded at a 
stone which was too big for the hole, "dat ain't Chiner, dat 
ain't mor'n 'leven feet deep, dat ain't. Der's a big drain over'n 
Clay street dat's deep as, deep as — Gee, it's deep ! I guess 
dat's Chiner." 

" What if we went over dcre to see," said the less assertive 
one in an awed whisper. 

" Well, why can't we ! Dere aint no one runnin' me," said 
Motsy recklessly, but casting an anxious eye toward the back 
of the tenement. " Come on." 

The adventurers crept cautiously across the lot, at times 
almost swallowed up by gigantic burdocks. Up through the 
crackling ianthus trees toward Clay street, and then they broke 
into a short legged and pu&y run, past the corner saloon, 
down the wooden steps and onto the low flat ground where 
the soap factory stood. 

"Dere's de big soor," panted Motsy, as they stopped run- 
ning, and he pointed to the iron man-hole that was built up 
some two feet from the ground. " I guess — hi, hi, what'd I tell 
yer ! Didn't I say dat went down to China. Dere sits one 
now, dat Chinee lad. He's waitin' fur de El'vator, I guess." 

The other one drew back, but kept his eye roundly fixed on 
the Celestial who was resting on the sewer-top, smoking a 
cigarette, his basket of laundry beside him. 

"Say, Motsy, I'm scared. He might grab us an' take — Ob- 
h-h-, lets go home ! " 

The panic spread and four shiny, bare legs twinkled back 
up the steps ^ain. c. b. de c. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
International Track Athletics 
Oa Oct. 5th Yale defeated Cambridge, England, in track ath- 
letics at Manhattan Field, New York City. Yale won the loo 
yard dash, 120 yard hurdles (cinder), high jump, 300 yard run, 
120 yard hurdles (turf), hammer throw, shot-put, and broad 
jump. Cambridge won the quarter mile run, half mile run. 
and mile run. 

Jumor Promenade Committee 
Was elected Oct. 7th. The following were chosen : C. M. 
Fincke,E. E. Garrison, C. E. Heffelfinger, F. T, Murphy, G. C. 
Brooke, Dean Sage, Jr., J. S. Wheelwright, ad, D. V. Sutphin, 
and L. M. Bass. 

Intercollegiate Tennis Tournament 
Was held at the New Haven Lawn Club. M. G. Chace, '96 S., 
won the singles and M. G. Chace, '96 S. and A. E. Foote, '96 
won the doubles. 

junior Appointments 
The following received *. B. K. appointments. 

Philosophical Orations— Beach, A. Bissell, Brubacher, 
Churchill, C. Clark, Cobb, F. Curtis, A. Ewell, Fite, Hitch- 
cock, Howland, Hume, Kent, Kitchel, Luquiens, McNellle, 
Makepeace, R. Miller, E. Smith, N. Smyth, Wheeler. 

High Orations — Augur, Barnard, S. Bissell, Brooke, Charn- 
ley. Church, Coffin, Comley, Connor, Ely, Ferrin, Hewitt, 
Keeler, J. Lewis, Pruyn, Reed, Ripley, Rowe, Silvcrstein. 

Sophomore German Committee 
Was elected Oct. 12th. The following were chosen: Parker, 
Gallaudet, Schreiber, Simmons, Crosby. 

The Senior Class Elections 
Were held Oct. 14th. The following men were elected ; 
Statisticians, Alien and Mathews ; Poet, A. R. Thompson ; 
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Orator, Buck ; Ivy Committee, Archbald, C. W. Wells, Wood- 
hull ; Cup Committee, Berry, Bond, Kinney ; Historians, P. 
C- Peck, Fisher, McLanahan, C. S. Day. Cheney; Class Day 
Committee, H. P. Cross, Treadway, S. B. Thorne, W. H. Clark, 
Beard ; Supper Committee, Neale, Twombly, S. Thome, Jr., 
Cheney, Paret ; Triennial Committee, Griggs, Taylor, Foote, 

Intercollegiate Gun Shoot 
Was held Nov. 1st. Princeton scored 120 out of a 
150 points. Harvard 116, Yale 98. 

The Football Games 

During the month have resulted as follows ; — 

Septembet sS. Yale vs. Trinit]', at Hartfonl, 8-0. 

October a. Brown »•. Yale, at New Haren, 0-4. 

Oclober S- Yale vs. Union, at Albanj. N. Y., a6-o. 

October 9. Amherst vs. Yale, at New Haven, 0-38. 

October la. Yale vs. Crescent A. C, at BrDoklpi, N. Y., S-3, 

Oclober 16. Dartmouth rs. Yale, at New Haven, 0-36. 

October 19. Yale vs. Orange A. C, at Orange, N. I., 34-ia. 

October 23. Williams vs. Yale, at New Haven, 0-54. 

October 26. Boston A. A. vs. Yale, New Haven, 0-0. 

October 30. Darlmoath vs. Yale, at New Haven, o-ja. 

November 3. Yaleva.U. S. M. A.,at West Point. N.Y., aS-S. 

November 6. Carlisle vs. Yale, at New Haven, o-iS. 
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Personal taste goes so far in the making of a thougbl on a book that it 
were sometimei somewhat hazardous to appi]' anything but Ihe broadest 
and most general standards. The many admirers of Mrs. Ward, alliacted 
firat, possibly, by the amount of aCIention she was receiving from the book 
world, has been held afterwards by the real charm of her work, by the 
thoughtful writing she bas done, by the promise of even greater things to 

It would be the merest commonplace to say that Mrs. Ward Is the most 
remarkable of living English writeri. It would not be (air to say that she is 
the greatest, or the cleveiest, or the most interesting, or to say that her work 
was bound to endure the longest. For none of that would be true. But 
those who have watched her work from her "Miss Bretberton" through 
" David Grieve " to " Bessie Costtell " know that they have a most vigorous 
and remarkable personality to deal with. 

Mrs. Ward's versatility seems fathomless. She has done a religious-ideal 
piece of work in " EUmere " — a romantic story of every-day life la " David 
Grieve," a didactic book in " Marcella," and now she comes and offers us a 
purely realistic book with no [deal, nor any teaching, with nothing at all but 
the barest outlines of a tragic story. The one great fault of " Bessie Cos- 
treil " is its sombreness. It is like the tapestry of the murder of the queen 
— no light, or letting in of a ray of hope, not a smile crosses the face from 
beginning to end, only one dread, vast groan of the awf ulness of fate. As a 
story, it is finely drawn, its outlines are tersely set, and show Mrs. Ward as 
nothing else has shown her. as a dramatist, pure and simple. As a study of 
life in a certain phase, as a work of art, it is admirable ; as an interesting 
story to the average reader, it is a flat failure. 



A Daughter ef tht Ten 
Coryell & Co. I1.75. 



Ten*matU. By Edw. K, Townsend. N. Y. : Lovell, 



In the first novel that Mr. Townsend baa written he shows himself to be a 
true storyteller. Despite the evident optimism of the book, where Tom and 
Dominico and Carminello and old Dan and Thurston come out at the top 
of the heap, each with his bag of money, the story is remarkably well done. 
We are transported to the Bowery, and treated, not to the slang of " Cbim- 
mle Fadden," but to the talk of, perhaps, what is the highest class in that 
quarter. Tom is a natural artist, and the reader follows his progress through 
tbe art schools and up through the papers to the goal he desired, with a 
pleasant kind of curiosity. In the book, too, is a strong undercurrent, the 
story of the struggle of two young people (and lovers at that), who strove to 
better themselves, to rise above their position and become cultured in tbe 
best sense of tbe word. Altogether, Mr. Townsend has given us a delight- 
ful book, and one full ot honest and hearty tove of tbe common people. 
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Done into English by Wlltiun F. Ap- 

In the usual artistic dress of this Boston Arm Mr. Apthorp has transUted 
a group of stories b^ Zola. The translation is throughout sympathetic u)d 
lucid. Mr. Apthorp hat caught the ring of (he original. Perhaps the most 
effective of the short stories — which are models of construction, by the way. 
— is that entitled " How We Die," which is not one story at all but a number. 
Some of the most vivid realism is done in these tales, and they are worth 
dote study. The " Cocqulville Spree " Is an amusing story of a little 
French town that went mad with wine over the wreck of a galleon In the 
harbor. There it a dash of idealism, of fancy, of romance, in " Nantaa " 
that one does not always look for in Zola's work. 



I, of Yale University, Chft. 

It It a relief to hear that at least one man who puts out a book on psychol- 
ogy, writes in plain United States. In the compact and interesting volume 
before us. Dr. Scripture has succeeded in presenting in an intelligible form 
the essential features of the science of experimental psychology. The 
advent of the new science is so very recent, that Dr. Scripture'* is as yet the 
mfy book treating of the subject in the English language. 

As Dr. Scripture aays ; "What is the reason that the mental sciences 
to-day are two hundred years behind the physical sciences ? What is the 
reason that Ethics is not a science but a conglomeration of maxims?" — and 
he adds the reason "that owing to the late introduction of experiment, 
psychology itself is far behind." 

Dr. Scripture has treated in his hook of all the phases of experimental 
stud)'. His illuttcations are to the point, his pages make fascinating read- 
ing. There aie a number of excellent pen and ink drawings by C. Coltltii, 
'96, and photographs of experiments in the Yale Laboratory. 



Mr. Ward's boy's stories are all well known. Apart from the slight con- 
sideration of his paucity of depth, h(t books are interesting, from the boy't 
standpoint, for pure plot. In the DaiA to tht Pole we have the remarkable 
experience of a newspaper man, an inventor, and their companions in an 
Aeropole. This is a new flying machine of course, and is a huge winged 
cigar with compartments for all the necessities of existence. That they 
reach the pole is a foregone conclusion. But remarkable of all remarkable 
things, do they not find a man already there? Is he not dead? And does 
not one of the explorers " achieve his end " at this last and triumphant 
moment? He does. And we leave it to the reading of the book to unfold 
the remaining mysteries of the episode. 
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, Mifflin at Co. 

Hiss Davis' stories of (he times of tbe war ire alwajs eDtertaining. In 
the one under notice she has given us some of hei best work. Tbe openiag- 
pages of (be book would in no waj^ suggest the after-stoiy. It Is a bit of & 
blot to change so violendy from the picturesqneness of the pioneers to the 
commonness of every-daj life. But (he reader who ia disappointed in these 
first few pages soon forgives (he author ; for In the second chapter we hare 
in full tilt a humorous and graphic picture of Western countrj life. Then 
the story begins—Olive and the grand Ggb( of her fa(ber in the face of public 
condemnation for tbe wrong he never commitied. His broken life, the story 
of the fate of the Manfig tree, that followed the family till its extinction, all 
these are carried out. There are pages that remind of Miss Wilkins. There 
are snatches of negro dialect which are hardly surpassed by Mr. Page 
himself. 

PrinHpUt q/ ArgumtnlatioH. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Prof. Baker's is a timely book. No one has as yet attempted to treat the 
subject of argumentation with anything like completeness. We have, of 
course, been favored with much technical literature is this direction, but its 
aim has been so entirely professional as to make it valueless ouiside courts 
of law. But argument is not confined within four walls. It extends to all 
the relations and occupations of life. The volume before us cannot fail to 
Interest and perhaps be useful to tbe business man as well as the speaker 

The author begins by defining argumentatloD to be the " art of producing 
in the mind of some one else a belief in the ideas which tbe speaker or 
writer wishes the hearer or reader to accept." The term "art" is to be 
noticed. Argumentation is not synonymous with logic. It is the art of which 
logic is the science. Thus it is an extremely practical subject of study, 
combining as it does the conclusions of logic and rhetoric with the power 
and persuasion of the orator. The arrangement of the book is admirable. 
The subject is dealt with in the order of court procedure. First comes tbe 
finding of (be special point a( issue, then tbe preparation of the brief. Next 
the author investigates the laws of evidence, and the speech itself. 

If wo were (o select what seeras to us the most valuable part of the book, 
we should choose the chapter on " Briefs and Brief- Writing." This contains 
a series of specimen -briefs which are almost Indispensable to good speaking. 
In these days of debates, joint and otherwise, nothing is more discouraging 
than to see (wo sets of capable men attempting to debate a single question 
with two different sets of premises. Two debates in three are of this char- 
acter, and the whole trouble arises from their not having defined the issue 
beforehand. The brief is the means of doing this, and it is to be hoped that 
some of the suggestions and ideas of this book may be adopted. We axe 
sure thai the result will be a decided improvement in the tone and useful- 
ness of intercollegiate debates. h. a. s. 
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A more auggestive title might have been "A huge joke In one volume, hy " 
etc We quote the author regarding the purpose of this book— "To enable 
Falstaff to realize his own words . . . . ' I have much to say in behalf of 
that Falstaff,' he is supposed to have been 'had up ' before Shallow and 
Silence, two of the Icing's justices of the peace — to answer with information 
wherein many and grievlous public offenses were formulated against him." 
The manuscript notes on the trial before the justices, supposedly preserved 
in the family of the Shallows through many generations, and discovered 
after the decease of the latest descendant somewhere out in Kansas, whither 
be had drifted after many vicissitudes, are translated by means of an 
Ingenious cipher. 

Falstaff, charged therein as being a " wine-bibber," " incomparable liar," 
" potbellied knave," etc., is allowed through many sessions " to attorney his 
own case," and to clear himself from such " abomlna.ble slander." What 
be says Is built mainly on his part in Henry IV, Pts. I and II, frequently 
interspersed with direct citations from the plays. 

Of course Mr. Randolph has Intended a coven parody on Mr. Donnelly's 
" Cryptogram." Why he should have deemed Mr. Donnelly worthy of any 
such effort we (ail to understand. The genealogy of the "fat knight" is a 
trifle far-fetched, and has, like the history of his tavern-haunting associates, 
which Is gone into quite specihcally, the effect of an afterthought. 

The first few chapters, which show a profound reading in Shakespeare- 
criticism, are merely a compDaiion of the best things already thought and 
said about Falstaff, Mr. Randolph having added a little thereto. 

The chief fault we have to find with the book is its undue length. Fat- 
staff's wit mingled with Mr. Randolph's humor has become in places 
diluted and, extended over too much ground, has the appearance of empty 
wordiness. Occasionally, too, Faiitaff*B English smacks of modern slang, 
which sounds trite in the midst of genuine Falsiaffian. As an extravaganza 
the book is enjoyable in part, but the Falstaff we see here is not the one 
"who was not only witty himself but the cause of wit in other men." After 
alt it seems rather strange to wish to " enlarge " upon him after he has been 
handled by the genius of Wm. Shakespeare. k. S. 



The writer has given us here a group of pictures by the first living 
Italian artist, and has added a running commentary on his life and works. 
The biography is as brief as possible, and the criticism gives no light to the 
laity in artistic technique. The painter's religious tendency Is well brought 
out and his romantic touch is made a prominent feature. After all the beat 
recommendation the book can have are Its pictures and its typography. 
These, since they are from the Riverside Press, are enough to make the book 
attractive as a parlor table decoration, where the chance guest may admire It 
while removing his gloves or awaiting the advent of his hostess, c. w. 
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- A GatUvMf Htrd. S. R. Crockett. R. P. Fenno & Co, New York. 

A stoi7 of some Scotch couotry folk, with a bit of Parli daring the 
troubled lime I of 1878,10 give a touch of color to the brown aod grey 
moor-life. The purpose of (he book would seem to be rather more a sketch- 
ing of the life of a few dwellers, gentle and simpte, in the village of Drum- 
quhat, than to the drawing of a picture subservient to a woll'defined plot. 
The tale is seldom lacking in interest and the tonches of humor are delic- 
ious. The bits of description, filled with the sunlight over the moors and 
hills, show a keen sympathj' with nature and au intelligent love for her in her 
every mood. If one be looking for a romance, a simple love story, not 
lacking in shadow, and with enough oul-door life and fresh wind to make it 
wholesome, one will Bnd it in A Galloaay Htrd. If ihe dramatic situations 
be not strong nor well balanced, the stage pictures after all depend entirely 
upon the onlooker's point of view. C. W. 

Prof. Beeis' book in the Chatauqua series for '9S-96 Is called SludUt im 
Amtriean Lilleri. It is a repiint of Prof. Beers' book published some ten 
years ago and it has an appendix of selections. The book is published by 
Flood & Vincent. 

Dr. Phelps has edited the third of the " student's edition" of Washington 
Irving, published by Putnam, the present volume being "The Sketch 
Book." Besides an Introduction. Dr. Phelps has added a few pages of 
explanatory notes, whereby the prep' may make rosier his thorny pathway into 
this "assemblage of educated men." 

In A Half Century Tailk Judget and Laivyert, Joseph A. Willard has col- 
lected a number of anecdotes of well known lawyers, and the few jokes 
that have occurred in his experience as a barrister. The book is published 
by Houghlon & Mifflin, Boston. 

The November Beakman has an interesting anicle on W. E. Henley, the 
collaborator of Stevenson in "Three Plays." Mr. Mabies' " Books and Cul- 
ture" treats of personality. There is also a good review of Jonas Lie by 
W, H. Carpenter. 



Chimmii Fadden Exflaitu. Lovell, Car^ell & Co. 

Lift of Nancy. Houghlon. Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Witfi Widem. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

As Tht WindBloTBs. Lovell. Coryell & Co. 

Ah Old Maid-i Son. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Dollar Hard. Putnam's. 

Diana. Lovell. Coryell & Co. 

Farm Fairiis. Jacobs Co. 

Senya Kovatnsky. Century Co. 

ChrmUIts of Brtak d Day. Arena. 

Shaittftan in Dramatic Form. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

SKCKIVKD. 

Niv Cmdttim. Ginn Sc Co. 
Monty and Banking. Ginn & Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Sometblng leemi to have stopped the moutha of the verte wrlten ill 
(hrouKb the colleges, east and west. Witha feyreiceplions, titej atler noth- 
ing worth leading. Il is remarkable how an epideinic of dumbness, "dumb 
devils" a friead calls them, seems to run through the collegiate communi- 
ties. Nobodjr seems to be writing prose of anj value if we except a story 
in diary form by a Mount Holyoke girl and a stray article here and there. 
They have neither crude freshness nor polished dullness; there is neither 
spice nor beaut]' among them. 

It is often a matter of greatest wonder to me how college men can write 
at all. They come with wide-open mouths to be fed, and it is small wonder 
if any trifling originality be choked by the process of intellectual gorging 
which they get into the habit of doing. This brings us to the reflection that 
the college community Is In reality the busiest type to be found. We ate 
credited with being a set of lazy fellows because our hours are so irregular. 

One is always Impressed with the incompleteness of American university 
life ; there is too much of the outside world In il. We are of the opinion that 
a. nnivetsity man should be always a university man, never a society man or 
man of the world in any sense ; we hold that the student's business is with 
books and the environment of books, and that men who do not come to 
college for the sake of the intellectual atmosphere had better stay away. 
The iniellectual life should be the college man's ideal or the college has no 
excuse for existence. 

Now if college magazines express the average inieltectual culture of the 
college, they should have a distinct college flavor. The most casual observer 
cannot but notice their failure to achieve this end. The comic papers seem 
to concern themselves with matters of vacation or college promenade, 
resembling in a weak way the exlra.universlty periodical. College maga- 
lines imitate sllll more closely, the periodical lileratuie outside the cloister. 
They should be the most interesiing reading one could Gnd, a delight and a 
revelation to the outside world, but we fear they express too closely the 
trivialities with which college men let their life be vitiated. 

The Ha'vatd Monthly has not appeared, and we are loth to attribute the 
charge of boycotting to the editors of that able magazine, Il has always 
been a relief to read the Cambiidge paper after tolling over the productions 
of some western " university ; " It would be insupportable if this refreshment 
were taken away. 

Following is the verse for the month, 

LOVE CAPTURED. 
Come out, O love, from thy dark wilderness 
Where thou are hidden in thy ambush deep ; 
Thy secret place thou canst no longer keep. 
Nor unseen natch the pitiful distress 
Of those thy darts have pierced so merciless. 
Once from thy nook I saw thee slyly peep, 
And stole upon thee when ihon wen asleep 
8 
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In peaceful coubdeoce of tb^ inccvH. 

Awaken, love ! for thou a captive ait, 
For while asleep I gently bound thee fast ; 

Awake ! and bid thy pleaiani dreami dapart, 
For DOW thy cruel reign U paat ; 

Thou art a captive fettered to mj heart- 
Awaken, love 1 fot tbon art inia* at last. 



Ob muse, awake ! my soul Is all achlme 
With sweet unbidden cadences of rhjtne. 
Along the silver balls o( fantasy, 
Slim-fooied Dreams Id twlnlctlng vision* flee. 
With fairy phantoms In gay pantomime. 
An errant mind from some magnollan cllrae, 
A fragrant breath from tangled belli of thTiiM. 
Croon low romances tn a minor key, 
O Huse, awake I 

I feet the spell of aspen and of lime, 
I bear far pulsing harmonies sublime. 
And eerie fingers ever beckon me. 
That from strange pictures draw the drapery 
In half forgoiten galleries of Time, 
O Muse, awake t 



— TMt InlantUr. 



A bikd's cbadlk-soko. 
Weary, weary loves I 

Day is o'ei and past ; 
Every drooping \\\y bell 

Chimes good- night at last. 
Sofilj ! nursing winds 

Swing them to and fro 
Wllb the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the rlvnlet below. 

Even the willow leaves 

Brooding silence keep ; 
All the great, good world is bushed— 

Hushed that you may sleep 1 
But In heaven two wee stars 

Dance and whirl and glow 
To the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of tbe rivulet below. 

— Tkt ttfuta Heljtk*. 
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CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY. 

H. B. PERRY, - 914 Chapel Street. 



REGISTERED 

Cap, GowD and M lata 

TO YAIE UNIYEBSITT, 

Utider tlu ttaCutt of May, iSqS. 

Copies of the Inter-Col leglaie Syiiem to 

which the statute conforms xas-y 

be hod upon appliuiion. 

MAKERS TO 

Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Johnt Hopkins, Welleslej', Universities of Michi- 
no, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Vermont, Iowa, Colorado, Washington, Citj of 
New York, Chicago, to Williams, Amheist, Daitmauth, Tufls, Colbj, Bates, 
Union, Hamilton, and scores of other leading instituilons of leamjn|r. 

Manual, measure blanlis, samples of fabrics and other details cheerfull]' 
mailed. Correspondence solicited. 

COTRELL & LEONARD, 
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WORDS 

of wisdom unheeded are jewels undiscovered. 

Use Pond's Extract 

There's wisdom in its wisest form ; take heed and 
avoid all discomforts of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Inflammations, Cuts, Bruises and all pain by u$ing 
genuine Pond's Extract. 

POND'S EXTRACT CO., 

re IHfth Avenue, JTeui York. 

H. COLDBAUM, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

168 Elm Stratt. Oppoilte QymnMium. 
OaanBsvUaon TIek«M Air Preaidnc Sold Hara> 

I. WelDburft, Cuttei. Formarly wlih Pinoni, Sallot, ilb Ave. N. Y. 

APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED 1831. 

Surgical Instruments, Trusses. Supporters, 
Elastic Hose. Etc. 

8S1 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
B. A. OESSNER. 

THE DOLE BROS. CO., 

ill smii mine goods sm in cm, 

109a CHAPEL §TREET. 

^>- OAaH SXT8 tOWlCST PBIOXS ItT CITT. 
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TEDS TREAT & SHEPARD CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Music House, 

IMPORTERS OF SMALL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 



Book*, 
Snilc for 



BaqJoB, 

TIOllDB, 

Strlati In 

Great 
■Hid Military 

B.md.. »»"••'• 

State AgeDta tor Hathuihbii Puitoa, and the Babtuan Ouitxr and Uantwun, 

Hei PlaBos to Rent. New Music Ordered Every Day. 



ICTOR 



Have so rival for fine c( 

and perfection of detail. 

THE VICTOR 

kter-Uegiate Football 

is (he belt football ever offered to 
players. 
Complete with inQalor, (5.00. 
We hive many exclutive features In Football ClolhinK, and an extensive 
line of fine Sweaters. 
VICTOR ATHLETIC GOODS 
are acknowledged to be the best, and the Victor Trade Mark is a guarantee 
of Gaest quality. 

OVER,IvIAl<r ■WHEEL OO. 

Makers of Victor Bioyole and Athletlo Goods. 

BottOHf X'ew York, Detroit, Denver, San Franeitco, Los 

AngHea, Portland, Ore. 
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DAY BY DAY AND WEEK BY WEEK 
Largest Amount of Original IMatter 

IS TO BB FOUND IN 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 



A NOVEL and Important oDtgrowth at modem tlroea is tha newspaper 
clipplogf bureau. In these eslablishments nefrspapera are read Bimpl]r 
and aolelf with a view to obtain from them the largest possible number of 
anlclei of real value and interest which can be sold at so much per clippiog 
to business men, students and specialists of all kinds who are collecting 
information upon subjects in which thej are particularly Interested. The 
pioneer establishment of this class in New York City, the roost complete in 
the world, has sent to TMe Heoi York Trii»nt an entirely unsolicited state- 
ment, which is printed in full below, concerning the value of the r 

of Tlu Niw York Tribum. It is as follows : 

IJ9 FUth Ara. 
To th* «dltot of Th$ TWtmiH. Naw York, A ugatt 16, 

Sir: Par two manlbi put I luwt ktpt tallr how aunv ncwapapM' ai 

4,oi» lubtcrtbcn appeu- weak tiy week la tie New yoik diiiica. 
It diecklDK repiinli. uiil Mod ooi; Ut« uid oriclDal nawi to my 
-re dtber utlclu referrlnc 10 ilieiiiiai*e*oraaT other pi*IUr. 

ivgt variety of IDbiecla on which I famUh nawapap or cllp- 

(laUtlln tthlch I incloaa that TAt Triinnr conttliu (lay by day 

uiilaal natter than >ay othar dallv In New York city. 

roun truly. HENKY ROUBIKB. 






. ... ,eth. 

^dui, it aeema from (b 

aiuTwoak by weeh tar 



« 16. iSos. 
■r artldM 



Tribmve) 

Times 

World 

Herald 

Sun 

Recorder 

Proas 

Mercury 

filDmal 
ally News... 
Horning Advertiser 
Com. Advertiser. 
StaatsZeltung... 
Mall and Eipresi 

Telegram 

Evening Post 

Evening Sun 

Evening World.. 

For rates, etc^ address, 



40s 


,6. 


■IT* 


■iM 




Idi 


ITS 




147 


171 


i()4 


171 


117 


T1 


'14 


IHS 


26^ 


304 


a37 


»73 



♦.ao4 
3.457 
a.738 



THE tr-ibttne:. 
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J. J. KBAFT, 

Merchant Tailor, 

» Centor Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

p. BOmfETTE SVUUUMAN. 

Pg ■ ■ orlptionB b BpAoialtjr. 

Beat Mod* Water In Town. 

MACKINTOSHES .-. A .-. SPECIALTY 

eOODYEAB RUBBER STORE, 
see Chapa street. J". C. TUTTI,E, Prop>r. 

PACK BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 

1024 Cbapel Street, ITew HaTen. 

Branch of 8S6 BBOABWAT, NEW YOBE. 

THE DECORATIONS 

FOR THE 

EITTEBTALNMENTS 

At all the prominent colleges are funiished by 

C. H. KOSTER, 5 Park Place, New York. 

Xuiii&etimr of Plagi, Bmieri, otd. 
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Another Volume of 

LOWELL'S POEMS. 

Hrssrs. Houghton, Mippun and Company take pl«Mur« in announcing 

a very interesting volume : — 

LAST POEMS OF JAUES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A last Totume of Lowell's admirable and characteristic poem b collected 
and edited br Professor Charles Eliot Norton, artistic ail 7 printed on 
the best paper, nilh rubricated tide and Initials, and szquisitelj bound in 
polished buckram. With a Sue new Portrait, regarded by hit family as 
the best likaoeaa of Mr. Lowell Iq his later fears. Stt^nd tditU». t>ma, 
|i.a5. 

A Charm for Every Day. 

THE WHITTIER YEAR-BOOK. 

Passages for Each Dar from the Vetie and Prose of John GnnNUur 
Whittibr. a beautilul little book, with a fine new Portrait of Whitlier. 

Tbis Is ol the mme eharaotcc u tbe Holmn Y«u-Book, which bas boea exoMdlafl; 
popalu. 

A Notable Book and Life. 
TOWNSEND HARRIS, FIRST AMERICAN ENVOY IN 
JAPAN. 

Br William E. Grippis, D.D., author of "Japan: In History, ¥vAk- 
Lote, and Art," "The Lilj among Thorns," " Brave Little Holland, etc. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

Tb* MtterW of Dr. Grtfli's book Is of Terr hlih historic tiIuo, ud is Dew to Anart- 
oans. KuTopeuu. ud JipiiDCBfl, It attaixlM \tT%Aj at Ur. HtrrJi'i Joan . . '. — 

JapM, Md fills thonp La Jiip ■---'- ■- " ' — r.-^.- 

tiu made literwud bv Japan 
llf* la New Yori 



tj« made literwardby japan with the UalEed State* and Kuropeaa nationi. Mr. Harris's 
.... ._ ... ..J- )Tu eiceadlDgl; uaofiil, ud la admliablj depleted. 



A Solution of Present Problems. 
CHRIST'S IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

By Rev. John H. DBtasoH, D.D. Crown Sto, la.oo. 

Dr. Tltrdtou aStirt this book u a cxmtributlon to tlui SDluUon of preasini probleoa,— of 
malarial pbenomtna, psydile pheDOOiMia (tnclndlni hrpnotlsm), and ■pirltnil eipailracaa. 
It ii tlumghtfiil, ^ncere, aioqueDt, and woithr of (he earnest altentloa of good readtrs. 

A Book abtrut Butterflies. 
FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR. 

By Sahuki. H..SCUDDBR, author of "The Batterflles of the Eastern United 

States and Canada," etc. Illustrated. Crown Svo, in decorative binding, 

»i.50. 

Dr. Scndder knows all abont bnlterfliea and their life. This book h wiitten in an enculag 
style : and the reader will have the ntlsfactlon of kaowtna that, while reading a d^Ftf d 
book, he is foilowlag a thorougldj competent italde in faadnatinj; excardoes. 

Sold by all BtekiilUrs. Stnt, pos^id, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Yitli III, Advrrliur, f 

RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 

CIOA.BETTE8. 

CiGADKTTE SuoKiia. who in wilUoE 10 p«T ■ little m(K 

Brice cbirned fur the oidLnujr tnde Ciiirettn, will I 
RAN D tupeHor to ill others. 

ThcH c'liitcitsa m>e mixlc from the brlihnt, miMt 
SiTnrart inH hiEhcst cmt ««ld Learcrawnln VinUa. 
Old and Orlslnal Brand of Slralshf C** Ogu 
waa brouKhl out by us [□ the year .875- 
Btuart I'/' /milaliniu, tad obKrro that tbe nui Kami ai 
on ««ry package. 

Tbe Amarluui Tobaeeo Co., Baeeemmnr, Hannlhetnrer, 
BIOHinOND, VIROIItlA. 

SANDFORD & SANDFORD, 

Merchant Tailors i Importers, 

16 West 23rd St., NEW YORK. 

OppoiEte 0th Avt. Hottl. 

HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD, 

Hatters and Men's Outfitters, 



TAII.OIt'»AJ>X CZ,OIBIIfG, XA.CKIST03H COATS, 

S-weaHm and Oymauiuiu Snlta, Foot BiOl Sutta, 

Traveling Bagi, Laattaer Bat OaHi, Dnai Soli Caua. 

93, 85, 97, 99 ASTLUH 8TBEET, EABTFOBD, OONV. 

TuTTLE, Morehouse 8r Taylor, 

PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS, 

125 Temple, corner Crown Street, 

N£W HAVEN, COKN. 

PrintoTB of " Th« Ut." 



iobyGoOt^lc 
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